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NOTIONS ON HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY, 
NO. III. 


Tue introduction of what has been called divine agency 
—that is such agency as the priesthood thought fit to em- 


ploy—with human events, has been the greatest source of; a more advanced period 


confusion and uncertainty in real history. It 





general, and in conformity with the sexigesimal division! year exceeded our sidereal year 2’ 19” which in 60 years 
. . ~ 


q ¥ © r . . ot ar ~ } 
of the zodiac and year, into 560 parts. amounts to nearly one day, or more exactly 23h. 44’ 


: f , 
with climate, or were regulated by astronomical laws} 


Another division was according as the nations varied 30’. 


The Hindus reckoned the duration of the world by four 


hus the vernal equinox was ages, which implies a beginning; but some of their philo- 


is not/marked by the entrance of the sun within the constellation sophic schools deny a beginning, and insist upon the eter- 


7 ry ao1ne yes « ayte ‘ 1 > . aA “ ‘A P » e 1 » Ral. > me ity r . . H > : TT 
generally imagined to how great an extent and in howjof the bull; the entrance of the sun in the Balance was nity of matter being subject to changes. These ages are 


many cases this has prevailed. 


The Egyptians declared that they derived both civil 


and religious institutions from Thaavt, or Thot, that i 


the Mercury of the Greeks, the Boodh of the Hindus solstices. 


and the Irish, and the Bel Peor of the ilebrews. 


Zoroaster and Zamolvis, taught the Bactrians that 


they had revelations from Vesta. 
Menu received his laws from Bramah. 


Minos, in Crete, declared that bis laws were revealed 


to him by Jupiter, in person. 
Charondas, of Sicily, had his revelation from Saturn. 
Numa had his laws revealed by Egeria. 


Moses, his laws from Jehovah. 


Mohemined, from heaven by Gabriel, or his ass Borach.fomitted Sh. 48m. 30sec. in the course of four years 


Connected with each of these revelations was a cos 
mogeny, in which it was professed to fix the origin o 


time, the world and of man. 


As if is impossible for man to comprehend or know any 
thing beyond the range of his faculties, and as no man, 
could have been present at any creation or cosmogony¢ 
were alike reverenced 


and as every one of those lawsivers 


by their disciples, therefore all equally entitled to credit, 

we need not go into any comparison ov judgment between) 
. . *4t 

them: and have but ¢o show in the theertes annexed with| 


their laws, how they measured time: and first the elemen- 
tary parts. We take that first which claims the greatest 
antiquily: 
what they say. 

We have before said that the natural day was deter- 


mined by the progression of time between the sunrising of 


one day and the same moment the next days or of the 
time the light of the sun illumined the hemisphere, and 
the night was marked by darkness consequent of the sun’s 
absence. 

This natural day was variously divided by discrimina- 
tive persons, as morning, forenoon, noon, afternoon even- 
ing. But a division by artificial measure appears on the 
utmost bound of traditional report, that of the Romans 


appears to have been the most particular—of which the| 


following are the designations: 

1. midnight. 2. de media nocte, the hour afer midnight. 
3. Gallicinum, or cock-crowing. 4. Conticiniam, or when 
the cock ceases to crow. 5. Diliactum, or he dawn. 6. 
Neane, the rising of the sun. 7. Meridian, the forenoon. 
8. Meridies, noon. 9. De Meride,afternoor 10. Solus 
occasus, or sunset. 11. Vespera, the instan: of the rising 
of Vesperus, or the morning star. 12. Crejusculum, twi- 
light, &c. Various artificial means, such asthe clepsydra,’ 


were employed; so that by some nations the day and 
night were divided into 12 parts, equal to two of our 
hours; such was the division of the Babylonians. 

The astronomical hour was divided intc 60 parts, and 
each part into 60 seconds; this disiributon appears to 


not because we give it credit, but because 1 ts 


that of autumn. thus given: 
|*ae First or Suttee Yoge, 3,200,000 years. 
Second, or Tirta Yoge, 2,400,000 
Third, the Dwapar Yoge, 1,600,000 « 
Fourth, the Kaly Yoge, 400,000 « 
The epocha from which they compute, assumes to be 
duration of the year was determined with greatest preci-/astronomical, and holds that analogy in the form, though 


The entrance of the sun into the constellation of Can- 
gfcer anc into Capricorn, marked the summer and winter 
The year was lunar or solar, which varied with the 


progress of exaci knowledge, when it was found that the 


sion by the time elapsed between the pas-age of the sun|!ts structure is evidently artificial; they profess to count 
from one tropic to auother, and by ifs vetuens and thus it the motions of the planets, going backward to the time 
when they all must have been in conjunction in the 


was determined that the tropical year consists of 365 days,|™ 
sivn Aries. In the centre of a circle forma figure to repre- 


5 hours, 48 minutes, 30 seconds. 


Che regulation of time for civil purposes omitted the sent the suns outside, that circle form another for each 





; ‘ mea of the planets, iacluding Saturn; supposing a ray of lig 
fractional parts, and fixed upon 365 d. only: but the]. tt? nS Nee “—" ng a ray of light 
'o issue from the centre and cross those circles, on that 


linearray place a figure to represent a planet, and they 
-|Iformed more than another dav, so that there came to b : ‘ ay ie | p a 7 
; ] ‘ = —. jwithappear like the berries on the branch of a coffeee-tree. 
fladded to every fourth year another day making 366: this! 





f : ‘his is the conjunction, and from this order they are as- 
iwas called intercalary or bissextile, or gras embolyners. ee. . 1 1 . 
* et wes . : ‘if. sumed to have, started at the beginning. The theory is, 
‘The vear, Annus, being derived from a ring or circle. , : : . . 
F est ; that at a period consistent with this order, the planets 
Some nations began the year differently from others, as|__-; . wos . . . 
ie? ‘ . will all form a similar conjunction, when a new era will 
om Spring or Autumn. 
which was formed upon the pertod of time in which the . . 
a Fe SPA tae PF | of time in which the! oe dilate upon this system: we barely give what they say. 
sun passed from a constellation antil its return to the j-py Fiacnaies th the Walk Meee wad tn Mao f ws 
sas lik wae ere neesthin . ,. | Phe present is the Kali Yoge, and in the year 3044, lived 

same port; ant it was found that there was a Perigg al poy 
? wn 


There was alsoa_ sidereal vear : . 
Jars!) commence. T+ i not to the present purpose to examine 


me ge . c ermajeet, who is also supposed to be Salivanah, from 
diminution equal to 50 seconds a vear, or 2m. 25 see.) ee ae ae 
Faia 8 . whom oae of the Hindoo eras takes date. 

50d, in the grand tropical year. |. ' 
= Sapa 4 “ . a ; . fgets about boo ys 
Phe distribution into moaths was originally the period)... j-; ’ 
: | Noatic flood. 


This epoch be- 
years before the period assigned to the 
Which ol if mT : ass utin this, as in all the historical periods, 
iwhich elapsed from one full moon to another, which was} . 1" ‘ . 
¥ pst » Wintel Was lthere is a disagreement. ‘Che astconomical era of the 
lfound to be 24h. 50m. 28d. ‘Whe four phases completed,! » , “ ‘ 
en _ssmcaatec: } 's\Kaly Yoge, has been usually taken at 3102 B. C.: but 
formed the lunar month. Bat another mouth was formed jae oe 
fit he sid ag: hick ithere are discrepancies. 
ry astronomers, like (he sidereal apparition, which com-| - 4: . 
aire “ ek rhe Bhagvat Gita reckons B.C. 1913 
iprehended the time elapsed between the departure of the 





| : , ; : ; The Vishnu Purana, 1905 

‘moon from a sign of the zodiac, and its re-entrance into . sak 

: ; 3 vi < “ Other Puranas, 1370 " 

ithe same point, and this was found to be 27 d. 7h, 43m. pas ; . a“ 

and it ; et ‘ned | h ti rhe reckoning of the Jains, 1078 
5sec. And it may be easily imagined bow much time}... ‘ 

. an ’ a |The Hindus have other epochs or eras, as that of Sombot 


‘imust have been required, and how slow the progress of C 
| ‘ . | . 


: : Saag apie Say . 563 that of Saka, A. D. 79. 
‘discoveries, and the perfection of science, to bring 
! 


riod called the Holy year, consisting of 12000 solar years, 
but its operation does not affect the measurement of 


‘They have also a pe- 


‘those inequalities of the phenomena of the heavens a har- 
| The Solar 


ae regclation of the periods of time. 
‘year is now computed at 365d. 5h. 48’ 45” 50’ —and 


time. 
3 ; THE CHALDEANS 
the Solar month, the 12th part consists of SOd. 10h, 29") 


a ees 


Some nations, as the Jews and Arabians, use the lunar! 


Had a period of extravagant antiquity, mentioned by 
Syucellus ; but it appears to be produced by the multi- 


hep : 2 plication of 18, and 24,000 into each other, of which 18 
periodical year, and the lunar month consists of 29d. 12h. 


‘ar cyeee ates c . ar waar o4 § a’ 8 vr Ori. . 
44’ 3" 12’ making the lunar year 554d, 8h, 48’ 38" 12 formed in 18 years, 11 days. 
Whence arises a difference between the solar and lunar Sounded on the 


was the Chaldean Saros or period, lunar inequalities per- 
The other period was 
precession of the equinoxes, at the Hindu 
year of 10d, 21h, 0° 7” 18’ which in 30 years, makes a pate of 54 seconds annually, 360 degrees being equal to 
difference of the 33 lunar months, and 4d. 18h. 48’ over. (91,800 minutes, or to 1,296,000 seconds, which, divided 

The distribution into periods of seven days, or weeks, by 54 seconds, the annual precession, gives 24,000 years. 
was common to the Hindus, Chaldeans, Persians, &c. In noting the discrepancies of history, it may be here ob- 
others had weeks of 8 days; and the Greeks of 10 days, served that there is a disagreement on the character of 
or decades. . the Chaldeans; some speak of them asa nation, others as 
The Hindus, from whom other nations derived it, cal- a priesthood, others as wanderers, and others still as lo- 
culated the year at 365d. Gh. 12’ 30” but the moderns cated in Assyria; and some identify them with Babyto- 





have been coeval with the period when the unar year was 


haye discovered an error of 23’ 44” 30’” so that their nians. ‘he preferred opinion is, that they were a parti- 


— 


Sr ee 


_ 
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sular sect of line, and thet pe ve Cull lees, who are spo- 
cen of in English and Irish History, were of the sam 
Culdees, have 








veople; and some who professed to be 
ived within half a century. The name signifying the 
avorites, or the devoted to Gol. 

THE CHINESE. 

Much uncertainty prevails on the ancient Chinese 
History. ‘The emperor Hoangti, B.C 213, |i like Nabo- 
nazer, ordered all the books, medals, cons, and monu- 
ments of antiquity to be destroyed. The Catholic mission- 
aries, in their researches, say that no events were au- 
thentically known, before B. C. 2057. Duhald anid 
others say 2152; Freret, B. C. 2325. But some co ifa- 
sion is produced by the missionaries cutting down years 
to correspond with the reduced chronology of the He- 


brews. 


AUR OR A. 


norant of the very title, it is not very surprising ther: 
ishould be grea‘er defiz siencies, where only a few fragmen'> 
of the translation by Philo Bylias, remun. The priest- 
hood, under whose auspices the histery was suppressed , 
are supposed to have eadeavor-d to force the frag- 
ments into a corroborvion of their peculiar systems; ani 
though the History is atlege |! to be the most ancient, even 
more ancient than Ove!lus Lacanas, they have, without 








later, and made time coitemporary. The author, whose 
name is not known, had intimated in the comelusion of 
hs‘ory, Which it 





his history, that it was the real 
seems one Thabion, a lierophant of Puenicia, had disf- | 
gured. Philo Byblius, the translator, however furnish- | 
es an argument which discoacerts the plan of harmoniz- 
ng, for he says the work was handed down to Jsiris, the 


brother of Cana, tue first Pi.enician; to which the priest- 
P 





The Chinese year commences at midn'ght, and is di ivi-lLy editor adds, that tiis Chna must be JJisraim, the bro- 


ded, like the Babylonian, into 12 parts or hours, each of | 


which had a particular name; there is another division into, 


100 parts, and that subdivided into 10,000. Their weeks 
were of ten days, but they counted the hours after a cycle ol 
60 days. 


Their year is lunar, composed of months of alternately 


her of Canaan. ‘Though deviating, in this synopsis, 
from tie exhibition of 
inposition sO gross as this should not be pa sed over| 
Now meant not a man’s! 


San omatho; it is a plural noun, 


the modes of measuring time, an 
without remark. wisraiim 
name any more than 
sign.fying the peo) le of the couutry of 


| 


Mise—which 


any authority in the fragments, forme! a period much{s 


the months, which is accordiag to the lunar theory. 











he Pers.an records, and attempt.ng even to ext.rpaie the 
people. 

Phe oracles of Zoroaster were. collected more than a 
century ago, by the learned Hyde, and publisied in a 
Latin version; they have recently been published at Cam- 
ridge, England, by J. P. Corry, in a Greek version with 
aneEnJish translation, but they contain no'hing historical. 
The-thost complete work on Persia, is the History, by 
Taking those countries, whether de- 


ir John Malcolm. 


nominated Scythians, Assyrians, Parthians, or Persians, 
for those names mean the same peovle, only occasionally 
separated under different monarchies, their co uputations 
of tive may be resolved into the C abies. 

and 


leaving the cvatinuation toa fururetime, we shall close 
iit wita 


This artlcle has already exceeded our purpose, 
the chronological cannon of the Lrish, recently 
‘published: itis denominated Bael Ainn, or the ring of 
Baal, and on the ring or circle exhibits the dis: ribation of 
‘The 
months are— 

Blat. 
6. Meas. 
Germia. 


Bael 
7. Cruinnine. 


‘Tiounsenad. 2, 
Da Lai sgill. 
Viluicum. 10. 
13. Do.cionna. 


Tetgne. 4. Sgit. 
8. Tirim. 9. 


11. Sneachia. 12. L.oran— 


o 

* 

. 

vi 29 and 30 days, which commence with the new moon, ritus sugar, Myypt, the coun ry of sugar; so though 
| Aquarius, the 11th sign of the zodiac, which they regyrd/as two coun.ries ad aceat ay be metaphorically denomi- 
and falls into our month | uated brothers, yet ia the case of Canaan, ne:ther was it 


the name of a man, it be.ng also a plural noun, signifying 


n|sanse ” ; ; : ; : 
We may conclude this article with some account of the 


Julian aud Gregorian periods, to which fre sas 
eoiage e nat g eriods, 1irequent referenc 
as the commencement of Spring, ; é I , te ference 
is made hy chronologers, and wich much advantage. 
| of January. " 
AS To make this year concur with the solar year, they in-| the merchants. 


The Roman Calendar was, as in other natious, under 





‘The Phenicians were in fact of Scythian 


the direction of the priests. Through ignorance ur design 








" tercalate a whole month, according to a cycle of 19 ye avs. | orig yin, and their worship as well as that of the proneness meslected to make those intercalations wh; 
rh | Their months are divided intu three decades, or weeks ol lof the Jows to ervet p-Lars for rel.gious devotion, deter- > dered Ancona deeded 
ih) ten davs. wine their origin in Con ral Asia. ‘They were renowned *UY reconcile solar and lunar tunes so that Cicero, 4 
i] i wan causa, for arts aud navigations by land they led caravans nt 38 bef. ise og ests third consulate, dated the ver- | 
¥ The Egyptians said their ai nits established by Phe- mage and Bavins, or Cain, conmating at cumem, Ste: po eral y prions Sa We ab | 
ip aisles Thaut that is Sterseey iota bthet the it n- medaries, and asses; tein c.odis for ra.ment were] PP ma Peg i : esar published a 
; d oa ee St ie ee es * (sumptuous; they diste.bu-ed the corn of Egypt, and col- rele gs o the Roman people, in which he was as- ’ 
dus, and begun when Uranus governed Phenicia. ‘This lected gold, silver, and brass, fron all the knees worlds jsisted by Sosigenes, of Alexandria, a celebrated asirono- ‘ 
is the legendary stile of the ancients, and what has_pre- , pointing out the disorder of the Calencar. ‘To reme- 
P : and notwiths: anding the Darvurous inroads anu massacres | i 
vailed up to the recent developements had been derives) Pie ' : ly hie iy he proposed to constitute one year of 15 months, 
from 8 sllus, Manetho, and Eatosthenes, Plato, Hero- porpecated on weir pricetel towde ty hugpne eis or 445 days, which began on the 15th October 
' yneellus, ,a es, , “ » October, in the 
by dotus, &c. Like those from whom they borrowed their my- ieee igyyt, Ce Pocricinne sastalnce shemenives Sr epirainy, year from the foundation of Rome, or B. C. 46 
‘ : : J ~“llence, afer the Jews had rendered themselves odious and | 46, the a 
FA thology and Astronomy, they professed to have had a very anne, 7 a és gee i Sarak |g ay on which heentered on his third cons: oti This P 
hii ancient history: that they had thirty dynasties of Kings, —- byre fell before the armies © a, a year was called ‘he year of confusions an : he called the 
i) and their reigns embraced 36,525 years. This of course, t henicia not ull then ceased Wo be Canaan, or tne country day the first of Jan: lary, and intercalated 23 days, in or- 
+ like the Hindu and Chaldean periods, was made up of as- ol mepuenehis. ___ {der to bring the first of March, of the old system, to its e 
, sumed data, though it must now be admitted that there are Phe Tyrans, accord.ag io Hevolotus, boasted of their fips; place, making a broken quarter of 80 di Lys. Ile next t 
: ) authentic evidences to establish a much higher antiquity |temple and city, as loda ied 2,040 years before Christ; in‘ercalated two months more afier the old .Vove mber, to | if 
lj than has been allowed by European aut ors. yet Tyre, was sad tu ve tie dausnter of Sidon, and noise make rs 12 months, assignit g to these months 34 and 33 
h The Egyptians began their year of 560 days, at the ver-jancient as the later, Aeraes, in assembling a council, | days, making the com; lement 365 for the years and this 
A nal equinox, thus differing from those whese materials}during the Grecia. War, ave the highest place to Sidon, | was ma first year of wh. it was thenceforth denominated P 
\ a a but their position was depen tent upen thejand reat to dyre. he Julian period, dedicuting each mouth to one of the b 
; phenomena of the Nile, which began its increase at the} Of their year, or mode of conpu ing time, we do not) gods, in this order: vi 
summer solstice, and continued to rise 100 days, which} recollect any facts; Vic as tay, an common with tie] 1. January, 42 dave ae T 
’ gave to their theory a peculiar character. Egypuans apd Assyrans, demved tier Kaowlege from! 9, February, 293 -— ote p 
Sut the pri imeeval or lunar year, of SE0 da iys, was soon|Ceutral Asia, We siust presuwe hee curouvlogy was also! 3. Mar hb, 51 « ph a 
' discovered to fall short of the sviar revolution more than|goverued by thee uy tino.). Pheir itetory, lew as the} 4, Aoril, a9 tw Sa - 
, five days. The period of alteration is not satisfactur.ly| fragments ar-, appears ty couse che moderns of presuinp | 5, May, Sl o«“ Asolle . 
+ noted, though it was, according to Diodorus Siculus,|iion in assuming w ve vie urst discoverers of many arts,| 6. June, 30 « u ean “ 
I claimed to be discovered by the priests of Thebes. He-/such as tie bu. lung ot slips, Woras in metals, and cloih-| 7. July, af —_ 
j i rodotus had not heard of it in his trave Is. But they hadiing. Tvis certan tact a squadion of merchantmen, issu-| 8. August, (Augustus) $1“ Ceres. 
; an as‘ronomical cycle of 25 years, for adjusting the lunar ing from the Red Soca, vsoted toe shore of Africa, dou-| 9. September, RY) Vulcan 
a and solar motions, which gave S65 days to the year./pled the Cape of Sivras, and in 3 years returned by the 10. October, 81 Mars } 
| They had another more celebrated cycle, called the So-| Straits of G.braltar. Lt. November, $0. « iiteen 
thaical or Canicular of 1460 years, which was equal to} [tis now adin.tied, tho ig’) it was a long time reluctant. December, 31. « Fain. 
) 1461 years, Egyptian, and upon this they erected a mys-|ly ackaowledged thst the “heaiciaus reached the coast ol pice at 
tery which the | riests gravely comers ” Hevrodo-| Cornwall, and kept up a constant trade in fia, which i Bissextile { "7 
tus," : hat from the first king Men ‘s, to Sethon ihe | these ages was no where else .o De procured. A learned f en 
2g tellharveapereoees poring ait vi 2 Spaniars dy Vileseuva, has pablishod a work, and, witha) vw ™ : lition 1 E- > = 
wee siee® This period en damned Bible. fen Bo Pn last year, it was Gaaslied ino English, in which h Ps ta. wine a Ri . - 4 * ms ow every 
thosis, the dog-star, or Sirius. ‘ihe year was of ten| renders due hoaor (o the commercial emerprize of the! ’ 4 hich K | ‘+ ie sgt . , “ va oe oo o 
¢ Phenicians. year, which bang inseried by couiting 22d Feb. twice 
months. (Lis) the 4th year was called bissertile; and by the usage, I 
THE PHENLIOLANS. THE PERSIANS. tie two day 3, were computed as one. ‘The first bie: | = 
i There are remaining bat a few fragments of the ancien The annals of this very celebrated nation, suffered by|sextile then wp the first year of the Julian period B.C. ms 
| History, known under the title of Sanconiatho, which to he superstition of the Moslems. There are, as in the}495, and this pe also was the first of a lunar cycle; and rs 
bs this day the Chronologers and Historians treat as the|case of Phenicia, many lrogments; but the pious zeal of| his period for dl purposes wag established throughout the i 
name of a man, when it is only the title of a book. Iy-j.lie Moslems, was too successful in utterly destroy.ng| Roman Empire. han 
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Soloed 
AT HOME. 

Pennsylvania and Virginia, at this moment, present by 
no means agreeabbe objects to the sober thinker. The 
same springs of action produce the division in both. Had 
Mr. Tazewell been appointed Secretary of state, Virginia 
would not have been ag'tated. 

Had a few of the agitators of Philadelphia been ap- 
pointed Aldermen, or prosecuting attornies, or Clerks of 
courts—orany thing —Governor Wolf would have no frail- 
ties, and tho? Mr. Muhlenberg is a very worthy man, we 
should not have heard so much of his virtues. 

The very men whose ruling passion is ust of office, rail 
naturally enough against those who have had the prefer- 
ence—and pretend to be very eager to reform the consti- 
tation, when their object is a scramble, in which office is 
hoped to be obtained. 





ABRUVAD. 

Europe appears to have obtained a partial repose. The 
civil war in Spain has taken a new character. Mina, who 
now commands, assumed it under circumstances not well 
adopted for accomy lishing enterprizes of a decisive charac- 
ter, and seems to have deemed it necessary to introduce 
order and discipline so as to wean the t ‘oops from the 
wasteful and inconclusive war pursued by his predeces- 
sors. He is said to have embodied 60,000 men with such 
a force he can make a sweeping movement, and be always 
secure in his flanks; he can detach columns from any 
point and replace thein in his front from his second line : 
and we should anticipate the termination of the war very 


soon after he makes his first general movement. 


The French question of indemnity is not yet ascertain- 
ed to be closed tho’ there is every prospect of its right 
termination. We were among those who never though’ 
it would end otherwise. 


The trial of z.ewrence for an attempt to assassinate the 
President—the trial in the evidence presents to oir hum- 
ble understanding more of method than mania! But the 
verdict was not guil'y, and so we must abide by the law, 
Time which reveals so much not at first assured, may 
pass a different sentence—and we believe it will. 


It appears by the Report made in Senate by avowed 
friends of the Bank, that Members of Congress have had 
very large facilities. 


In 1826 ‘There were loans to $2 members. 

1827 Q5 
1828 8 

1829 34 
1830 52 
1861 59 
1532 44 
1833 58 
1834 52 


Mr 7yler, Senator from Virginia made this report—Ty ler 
used to be a name of some in repute Virginia. 





ENGLISH KINDNESS TO IRELAND, : 
Blackwood’s magazine a high Tory print, for Septem- 
ber, contains an article of much more depravity than talent 
It manages to keep clear of all questions of right between 
nation and nation, or man and man. It goes upon the 


foregone conclusio:, that from the first invasion sever. 


1Scottish theory of good vovernment, remains to be seen: 
» ~ 


clergyman of the establ shed chareh, Engiand has bev: 
what the hypocr.tes deno:ninate the nursiag mother of Ire- 
fant; and that whenever-Englind has by any sort of in- 
ducement condescended to grant. the Irish a fuvor, they 
have always been the worseefur the indulgence. 

Whether Zhomas Moere in his new work, published 
last month in England, will invalidate or strengthen the 


but as the old congress said in their address to the Lrish 
The tender mercies of England were always cruel.” 


cee ae Spaniards invaded America they sought to 
palliate eir barbarity by disparaging the moral and in- 
tellectital characterof the aborig'n+s, yet the Spaniards had 
a precedent in the English system in Ireland ; but through 
time and incidents not at all attributable to English 
clemency, the habit of depreciation has not kept up its 
authority. 
In Scotland and Wales the animosity to the Irish is still 
atits maximum 3 and it is the kindness of the nursiag mo- 
ther England to send Welsh and Scots regiments to ad- 
minister English coinfort to the Irish bogtrotiers. 
The derived prejudices of England hold a very ample 
place in some parts of the U. States, particularly in some 
the N. England States ; if a dull editor has no resources 
of knowledge or taste, the Iris! always farn’sh a topic 
for a clumsy paragraph in which the descent from England 
is always manifest. 
We have chanced to meet a specinien of the mole in 
which the preposessionsand contumely of England is con- 
stantly exercised against the Ir:sh people.—Their histori- 
ans talk of their civi/azavion and Irish barbarity, of course 
every custom, usage, law, or institution not correspond- 
ing exactly with what exis's in mother Enzland at thi 
day must be barbarous; no conpar'son is attempted to 
be made of con’emporary cond ‘ion in past ages ; but the 
stindard of excellence is what England is now compared 
with, what Ireland was 1090 years ago, a comparative 
view of nimerous laws and instititons for 2000 years 
would give the subject a very different aspect. 
But what we specially refer to is of a recent date, a 
writer of at least some notoriety of the name of Bicheno, 
has published some notions which have like the drummer, 
made more noise on his march than the whole army. 
Among the examples of this man’s genius we find a ver- 
bal criticism, in which using the Ce//ic sounds of words 
he construes them by sounds in Saxon English 3 and 
damns the poor Irish without mercy upon th’s Saxon can- 
non; thus he gives “/re-land—lIt is somewhat whimsical 
that the names of places in this island of Ire, as Sir 
John Davis calls it, should be so appropriate to so pug- 
nacious a people--Ail-gobli 1--Ai/-henny—Kil-macthomas 
—Innis-killing—Kill-many.—Kil-more, and a thousand 
other Kills are the names of towns ; Anockmile-down— 
Knock-mallock—Knock-mine—are the established nomin- 
clature of hills, every hill isa Anoe’ and every charch a 
Kill-’— Bicheno. 
It might have cecurred to a man who was not secured 
in the prejudices of his readers against any absurdity 
where the Irish were to be asperse:, that the sounds of 
any two languages rarely express the same ideas: and 
that very possibly the sounds which in one language meant 
to murder, meant in ano‘her to save; and that those 
names existed centuries before th» English language had 
its present form, body, or name. A slight reference to 
the Etymology of the words exposed to English kindness 
may place the whimsicality on the right horse. 
Among the etymological deriva ions of Ireland, that is 
orobably the most correct, is that of /hr, that is west, or 
most western; it has been derived from a Persian root, 
ut this is enough. 
Sir John Davis, refered to by Mr. Picheno, held a 
1igh station in Ireland, and had a very goo: estate in Ire- 
land, yet no man has pa‘d a higher tr.bute to the temper 
of the Irish than he has done; and no man his pointed out 
‘n stronger terms the causes which prevented the conquest 


(of his couatrymen, the /re of the trish against their cruel 
yppressors. 

Sir John himself, was the cause of some /re, for he ob- 
tained that immense estate, plundered from the Irish 
wwner, exactly like Lord Clive’s estate of the 24 Per- 
gunnahs of Culcut‘a, wasob‘ained from the Nawab of Ben- 
gal. 

The syllable A%, is the prefix of many names in Ireland; 
but it has two roots, not easily rendered for pronuncia- 
tion, though the orthozraphy be nearly the same. ille is 
the designation of a plaice devoted to religious worship; 
and Kille is of exactly the same meaning as forest or wood. 

The English invaders made no discrimination between 
the scite of a forest or the scite of a church. ‘The forests 
were all consumed and the churches destroyed; and per- 
haps there is no country on this globe, in which the ruins 
of stately palaces, and churches are more numerous than 
in Ireland, the fruits of the mild and protecting policy, 
that nursing mother, the Christian. invaders! 

But to examples—the ingenuity of Mr. Bicheno, con 
verted Kilgobbin into Kilgoblin; but Kil here signified a 
church, where there was a great religious establishment, 
founded by a family of the name of Gobbin, the massy 
cuins of which still remain, tho’ all vistiges of the town 
have iong disappeared. 

Kil-kenny was tie scite of a church still existing, dedi- 
cated to St. Kenny, whence the city of Kilkenny. 
Kil-mac Thomaswas a fo-est on the lands of the family 
of M’Thomas. 

Kil-more, is literally the great forest ; and so of all such 
prefixes. 

So of the word /nnis, it is literally an island. Jnnis- 
killen signifies no more than the island of the little forests 
w the small woody island. 

As to the mountains and hills the witty Mr. Bicheno 
‘sas unfortunate, The /erno celtic is much more co- 
pious and discriminative in the denomination or gradua- 
tion of heights, &c. &c. 

Ardh—a high place, as ardgeeheh, the windy height. 
Knock—a hill. 
Knockan—a little hill. 
S'eibvih—a mountain, as Sleibvh-na-man, the womeri’s 
mountain. 
Beyng—a very high mountain, as Ben Lomund in Scot. 
land. 
Sech-feyne—the highest summit. 
Knock-meel-down—means the mountain of the mild or 
soft brown color. 
Knock-mullach—means the hill or mountain on the back 
of another. 
It was not suited to the peculiar coriosity of Mr. Bich- 
no to enquire beyond the sounds, had he resorted to some 
of the Asiatic dialects, in which some of his countrymen 
also exercise their small wits more innocently, he could 
even on the Documentary testimony of Hasting’s impeach- 
ment found much more ample material for justification of 
the invasion of Inilia in this disparagement of the people 
Mr. Mill however (a clerk of the India house) has writ- 
ten two quarto volumes on Indian history, which though 
he does not pun like Bich'no, he contrives to make a most 
odious libel on the Hindus. 

NEWSPAPERS. 
The following articles relate to Asias but such is the 
imperfection of our books of reference, there can be ob- 
tained no information to explain them. 
The article of a military character is exactly in the 
style of the oriental ukbars, or newspapers; the incidents 
do not belong to India proper, but to some part of Cabul, 
which is west of the Inlus. That country and Persia are 
much disturbed in consequence of the death of Fulleh 
Ali, the Shah, who having fi/ly sons had left Persia to be 
contended for by the most desperate. 
The article concerning the letter of the prince of Oude 
to the President of the United Stat>s, affords a trait of 
the discipline which the British power has established 
imong the princes their subjects. Lucknow has been the 








hundred years ago, to the late tithe massacre, led by a 


if Irdand up to his time. ‘the /re being all on the pari 


capital of Oude, since the proconsular period of Hastings, 
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It was constituted a monarchy by the cheesemongers of 
London; one of its princes perished in a cage at Fort 
William, and the person put in his place, deposed and 
another put up; so that the royal blood of Oude is fully 
aware of the tenure of its authority, and has a strong mo- 
tive for admiring the Furingees, or Europeans: a term 
corrupted from Franks—Fringees—Furinghees; applied 
to all Europeans. 


It is mentioned in the Calcutta Christian Observer, of last July, 
that the Newwab Igbal-ud Daulah, a Prince of the blood-royal of 
Audh having latterly visited Calcutta, published a work entitled 
“Igbal-i-Farung, or British Prosperity: being a short description 
of the manners, customs, arts and science of the enlightened Brit- 
ish.” 'The Newwab has sent a number of copies to personages 
of rank and influences. Among these are the President of the 
United States and the Kingof the French. His note to the Pre- 
sident accompanying the work, is as follows: 

“To the Honorable Andrew Jackson, President of the United 

States : 

“‘ Honorable Sir—As I have been given to understand that the 
Americans are a branch of the national family of Great Britain, 
I thought it probable that the perusal of a book describing the 
good qualities of the parent stock would afford gratification to 
them. J, therefore, have the pleasure to send you a copy of it, 
and by your accepting it, you will confer an essential favour on 
your very obedient servant, &c. &c. 

Calcutta, June, 1835.” 


Pesnawour, 9th Juny, 1834. 

“ Yacoob Alli Khan, the messenger of Sultan Mohammed 
Khan, announces that Shah Shuja ul Mulk was completely defeat- 
ed by Dost Mohammed Khan on the morning of the Ist of July. 
The contest was extremely obstinate, At first the Cabul and 
Candahur infantry was vigorously repulsed by the Hindostanee 
battallions, but Dost Mohamme!, having drawn up his force upon 
the plain, charged the assailants, overthrew, and put them entire- 
ly from the route. The army of the Shah might amount to 30,000, 
that of Bickanears to 20,000 men, chiefly calvary, 5000 of the 
king’s followers were left dead on the field, The loss of Dost 
Mohammed in killed and in wounded does not exceed 800. The 
ex-king has fled towards Beloochistan, leaving the victors in pos- 
session of his arms and equipage.” 

AL SEL Ae 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 
POLITICAL ECONOM Y¥—Parr in, 

The list of English writers given before is imperfect, 
many names may be adied. 

We see that Raleigh discusse | the commercial branch 
of political economy, in 16935, and that altho’ the writers 





were few there w-re some, at the very tme when the 
Italians were investigiting the same subject ; and on 18 
ferring to French writers, that school which prevailed 

down to 1776, had been begun by De. resnay hid its be- 
ginning gin 1677. There was no common system, but all 
originating in governments uader which the people were | 
virtually slaves, we see without effort, that Aristotle’s ides 

Society being a partnership, in which every member w s|" 
interested to promote the gol of ot ors, that is of the com-|© 


‘principles. 


— == 
To the English writers of an early day may be added 
the folloving— ; 
Lord Bacon, Lewis ts, Sir Josiah Child, Sir 
Thos. cule Wm. y, Sir Roger Coke, Sir 









Dudley North, Sir J Nich ( Patterson, 
Lamb, Munn, Sir Gre: xorv King, , Sir ew Decker, the 
two Davenants, Postlethwayhte, Barnard, Becke, Mason, 


Meredith, Sir Jas. Stewart. The enumeration of the 
modern writers would oceupy too much space, 

It was intended to have noticed in a concis® way those 
several writers, and those of France; but as tite cannot 
be commanded, it is preferable to abide its warning and to 
go at once to Smith’s wealth of nations, the fountain heat! 
of Wesien. 

Smith proposed to inquire into the nature and causes 
of Wealth. Has he done so? has he defined wealth ? 
He has employed the word in the meaning of riches; thus 
confounding the ideas which describe happiness in society, 
with the means of promoting it. Wealth is derived from 
the saxon welan to be well or happy, the commonweal ; 
Smith appears not to have been aware of this, or if he was 
he acted fraudulently. But he has not inquired into its 
nature nor the causes ; he could not do it with truth and 
hold his place with the government under which he lived, 
and by which he was promoted for his deceptious work. 

An enquiry into the evealth of nations, was not new in 
bis day, the Italian writers had in truth investigated the 
causes of public felicity, such as Palmieri who had adven- 
ed it in his treatise Del La Publica Felicita, 
the true meaning of wealth. 


entitled 
which gives 

But as the purpose of these lectures is not to dogma- 
tize, but to preseat the subject when it can be done in the 
words of men of acknowleged judgement, the ex position 
of Smith’s work is preferred to be made in the words of 
Ferriar, a writer wh» appears to stand alone among those 
of France, as comprehen ling and developing the true prin- 
ciples of Political Economy. This work was first pub- 
lished at Paris in 1804, and very much enlarged in another 
edition of 1821. 

Considering all the works then extant as delusive, and 
so effectually infec and literary men, it was 
perceived that it was a sort of heresy to doubt. 
who read (and so it is at this day) were obliged to profess 
and those 


hog statesmen 
Those 


admiration for what they did not understand, 
who never read the werk, obtained the credit of profound 
judgment by concurring in the applause of those who did 
kale that 


read bait did not understind. It is very remark 


Ferriar’s work has never apoeared in England. 


In his prfice he says— The characteristic of political |’ 
‘econo ny shod bedirecte | to recognize but very few fixed 


Sw/ly protected agriculture and acted wisely, 
as he entered into offi-e at the close of long and wasting 


civil wars. Colbert occupied himself in discovering the 


monwealth, h: aihno we i@'its theideas which the writers ofthe | means ofrenderingidle people produc tive, expelling poverty |, 


| 
early ayes, acted upon by the very nature of their govern- | 


ments, either persiale Lor fron necessity gave into that icreate ed France. 
14 . . aa 9 | Peper 

construction of Political Economy which wis embodied in- |desire to monopolize the trade of the world. 

xl the econo ny [situ -ted between twoseas was favorably placed for maritime 


toasyst:m by Adim Sunith, ant redu 
of a nation to two axioms. 

Provide Revenue for the King, and make the prodactive 
Ltd 


ion of that incoherent! 


class's work as mich and be paid as possible, 


Suchin factis the direct solut and 
deceptive book called an Inquiry into the natare and 
causes of the wealth of nations. 

At this point we find we shall not be able to give this 
course the amplitude and detail which we had provosed, 
and that we must leave the sudje-t unexplaine |, unless, 
1, That 
management of the concerns of a nat 


ina few points, Political Economy is the right 


ion. 2. that it is at 
least as old as Aristotie. 3. aad tat tho’ the same names 
and terms are used, as in olden times, the science as it is 
that good arguments 


called in our times, is a decep’ion : 


are employed upon false foin lations, aud that, there ap- | 
pears to be more of artifice than information in the modern | 
} 


writers. 


| ar 


‘those of agriculture alone, which were 


alarm. 


and replacing it by confot ant industry, his wisdom re- 


Easland at that period manifested ; 
France 


‘commerce, but her productions were with few exceptions 


e subject to the vici- 
situdes of seasons. He determined that the nation of 
France should not bs depe od -nt on seasons or other coun 
The Colbert excited envy, jealousy 

Sone [ralian writers dubbed his policy with the 


tries. success of 


title of Colbertism, and while his measures were layine 


lithe foundations of the rich institutions which continue to 


render France powerful and opulent; he pursued his 
course, indifferent to the calumnies with which rivals had 
This policy of Colbert 
Fourbonnais 


loaded him and his govern neat. 
was not sustained by some of his successors. 
however gave it new sinews, an contributed to employ 
so many more who were before idle consumers, and to 
produce riches where noae was produced before, that the 
system has withstoo. all the slanders and artifices of ig- 


jnorant and vicious adminsirators. 


——————— 

The subject occupied the notice of Europe, the sect of 
Economists more diposed to divise means to support the 
extravagance of the crown, than the public felicity, broach- 
ed a new theory ; andit was of the discussions pro- 
duced by this sect; to which Tvrgol, a very great name, 
was attached ; and who published a short work, in which 
may be found the very same notions as those which be- 
Baie celebrated when they appeared in Smith’s wealth of 
nations ; a work full of theory and of no demonstrations, 
professing to be constant and universal, but for ever chang- 
ing and always partial ; poor in facts, but disclaiming the 
very principles which it proposes and applies themtoall na- 
tions; nay it goes further, it establishes professorships in its 
colleges toinstruet the world, and launches thunderbolts at 
governments, whom they treat as stupid aad absurd, be- 
cause they do not obey their dogmas. 

The writers on Political Economy in modern times con- 
sist of three classes, or rather hold three distinet tenets. 
First the French Economists who admit of no other riches 
than such as is derived from the soil. 

Second. Those who aseribe to labor alone all that can 
be called riches. 

Third. ‘Those who consider the precious metais as the 
only riches. 

Here may be discerned such a phenomenon as would be 
presented by three writers who should undertake to de- 
scribe a fine country, and who should the first set down 
ina cornfield and describe it as the whole. The second 
who should go to a coalpit and make the labor necessary 
to extract the fuel from the bowels of the earth as the 
criferion of all riches. The third turning down a jane 
near a poor house, reflecting only that if the poor had 
money, there would be no need for poor laws. 

These, however, have no bearing on the principle of 
society being a partnerships they have no bearing on the 
nature of Political Economy, since the produce of labor 
on the soil !s not a common but a particular property, 
for which the laborer will demand an equivalent: nor will 
the collier afford his labor without an equivaleuts and as 
to money, it mast be very plain it can_ neither serve as 
food, though by the exehange of it, 
voth Jabor and the soil may be obtained. 


nor perform labor, 


The partnership of society applies to ideas perfectly fa- 
miliar, so in commercial bodies they are formed for the 
common good (commonwealth) of the associates, and the 
ibject of the science should be to promote the general 
rood; the right application of the means constitutes the 
perfection of the science, which belong to the functions 
of the legislator and the statesman, and upon the right 
apprehension and application of which depends the great- 
‘or less prosverity of nations. But the principles it 
may be said, have not been well understood, or misused. 
So will every science when it is not understeod. The 
policy of Henry VIL. of England, was the result of expe- 
riences he saw that Flanders and Brabant became rich 
by collecting the raw products of other nations and sell- 
ing them back in a manufactured state; he saw the ves- 


sels of the Talian republics bearing away the golden 


Aeeces on their ships, and levying upon the returned 
goods all the expenses of the various stages through 
which the raw article had passed from its first export to 
ts final return and sale: and he deemed it wise to enable 
the English people to fabricate their own necessaries, and 
No 
donbt that arbitrary power and resentment against Hol- 
land, actuated Cromwell, who next after Henry VII. 
must be considered as the founder of the English naviga- 
ion laws: and that out of his malice as much as any 
other cause, English commerce rose upon the ruin of 
Holland. It was an abuse of good principles. England 
aimed in the same way to interfere with France, but Col- 
vert was not to be deterred by the intrigues of courtiers, 


ship their surplus products in English bottoms, 


nor the asperity which continues to be fashionable among 
ihe tyros in Political Economy. France rose into a rich 
producing tation, under Colbert, and England — has 
never ceased to pursue, in her own policy, that which she 





has railed at as Colbertism. 
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It is Political kconomy which secures to our own vessels |'Taxation to 728,971 
our own coasting trade; itis Political Economy which erects|[n 1809, 
light-houses, and’places buoys to ascertain safe naviga-| ‘Then came the delusion of supe 
tion in the entrance of qur_ports; it 1s Political Economy | for which Malthus was al = 
which establishes mints and regulates the coinage; in| put whoever will disenzaze 
short, all that secures a country in the useful application 
of ts wie pes the . ieat distribenigy of its ed since therige of this government, will discern that his 
surplus productions abroad, is Political Economy. Shan of | 

The subject is inexhaustable; but the great obstacle 1 rhe good 
the way of a right judgment on the subject, is the necessi- dF those 
ty of combatting the volumes of errors and misconcep- 
tions which have been propagated and received. If, as 






with a place. 


labor and money, were mere abstractions. 
lation of a household was only the happiness 
Who belong to it in confemplation or purpose ; 
land it igmot material which means of the three are em- 


; “e a ployed, one, or altogether ; to subsist, land is necessary, 
Aristotle says, definitions are the foundations of science, _ 


' Aig: lg ere ; lefiniti but Tand without labor produces nothing ; for a society 
yhat must that serence be, if what are given as definitions! , : hy 
pane / ith . | tobe prosperous and happy, its exchanges must be effective 


found to be fallacies? and when even the professors J}. _ : 
= ’ ‘ th . |certaim and profitable, and for this end money is the la- 
and admirers do not concur in an explanation or defini-| ‘ c : hs ‘ft 
‘ . |bor-Saving agent, So that instead of pursuing Political 
tion! It was contemplated to have presented an exempli-| ing! <e ‘ : 
. : nt af : ‘Economy in its proper application that is the promotion 
fication of these facts, but the design is rendered imprac-} : : : : 
; ’ .|and protection of that industry which provides for and 
ticable by causes over which I have no control; and this | . : : 
‘ ‘ haps, be belliiebacluded than by quot /sustains society and renders. it wealthy, or a common 

rt may no rhaps, : ‘ ” : 

pa den sara J 4 wealth; modern Economists, turn their backs upon the 


ine the opinion of Sir James Mackintosh, in the introduc-}”. fans 
ne P : Teas highway, and travel into bye lanes where it is not to be 

tion to his work on the progress of Ethics. ; 2: ‘ : : : 
; o\found. The subjects of arbitrary Italian princes wrote 
“The modern name of a very modern science, called Political |. 
: : ; ; jin the 16th cent ry, but they contemplated no more than 

Economy, though deliberately aimed on it by its most as , sit til . he f 

writers, is a notable example of the unsteady and fluctuating theaggrandizement of their masters. Quesnay t ° ounder 
It might lead the ignorant to confine it| Ff the French school and all his disciples, not excepting 








signification of words. jad dal 
to retrenchment in national expenditure ; and a consideration of, Turgot, treated the subject in the same way ; and Adam 
its etymology alone would lead into of belief that of teaching | Swith, who selected from his predecessors the principal 
that national wealth is best promoted by the contrivance and in-| propositions of Turgot’s treatise, only added the odious 


S ” | . 

terference of lawgivers. ‘avowal, that along with the revenue of the prince the next 
This extract proves not only the general uncertainty, | oyject of Political Economy was to reduce the laboring 
but the very personal uncertainty of that able man him-| classes to the lowest possible portion of compensation. 


3 fi » citation proves he had not a consistent idea | . me ‘ 
elf s Gacane citation | ‘ Again Malthus the principal and most successful, in 


2 subject. ‘ : —F : , 
of Gea ‘delusion, directed his political views against the laws of 


The ‘nea rchbish: F in, a . Wi aily,| : ‘ fe. ye 7 
ee. noemeny © Wn Sy. S eee mature and in support of the royalty. The British nation 


s some time professor of Political Economy, in one of} ; : 
pape : oe ‘was overwhelmed with Debt, the result of wicked and 


the English Universities, and has given inan appendix to his| 
° / . : : lwantor wars ; the royal extravagance and the enormous 
Essay on Logic, some ideas of the science of which he|” ; p . : 
‘ Te iriches of the hierarchy, and the equally enormous weights 
asa teacher, mn these words: . . ~ 
“The foundations of Political Economy, being a few proposi- 
tions deduced*from observation or from consciousness, and gene-| 
rally admitted as soon as stated, it might have been expected 
that there would be as little difference of opinion among Political |. superabundant population ; keeping the true causes 


lof the poor laws, and from 25 to 40 millions taxes ; this 
pious politician undertook to explain the miseries pro- 
luced by those enormous burdens as the consequence of 


Economists, as among Mathematicians, that being agreed in their) concealed. 
premises, they would not differ im their conclusions, but through It is not in a monarchy therefore we are to expect a 
some error in reasoning so palpable as to be detected. And if! faithful enquiry into the natural causes of the wealth of 
they possessed a vocabulary of general termsas precisely defined ations. 
as the mathematical, this would probably bave been the case. -02e- 
Bui as the terms of this science are drawn from common dis- : aioe 

> . . Y y S A Ss, 
course, and seldom carefully defined by the writers who employ NEWSPAPE 
them, hardly one of them has any settled and invariable mean- I. THEIR IMPORTANCE. 


But this violence of the monarchical power in its per- 


70,240,229 fection, is contrasted with the frequent and repeated, and 
“population, even the present advancement of men whose talents were 


first revealed by their conducting the fearless press. 


‘mind from the mvystifica-| From the dawn of the French revolution up to this very 
tion in which thodern Political Reonomy has been involv-/4ay, men who had become eminent as Editors of public 


journals, have been conspicuous in the direction of public 
affairs, and in the very cabinet of Philip are found more 
than one minister who reached eminence by that popular 
road. 

In other parts, of Europe, the press is in the same state 
as the human mind has been for ages, in Asia, the primi- 
tive seat of despotism; power there is, jealous of the press; 
and it is but on very rare and hazardous occasions, that 
tyranny hears, in allegory or in parable, a feeble and fruit- 
less exposition. 

In the United States the press has had a powerful agen- 
cy, in giving to the principles of freedom a more ample 
developement. When the revolution begun, it was the 
result rather of a sentiment more ardent than well defined; 
for it cannot be denied that the ideas of self-government 
which prevailed, were inferential, and that it was subse- 
quent discussion by the press, which developed their true 
nature and bearing, and diffused and confirmed those 
principles which are now fundamental in representative 
government; although we see in a state which has held a 
salutary eminence in our system, that the principles of 
representation and responsibility are trampled upon by a 
portion of the state, so numerous as to have but a small 
majority in favor of the sacred obligations of representa- 
tion; and even in Virginia there are found presses prosti- 
tuted to these odious principles of monarchy, which, whe- 
ther it assume the form of a bed of justice, as under the 
old regime of France, or the borough system of England, 
contemplated in the popular branch of the legislature, no 
more than the passive agents of power. 

We shall now attempt to combine in one view, the rise 
and progress of newspapers. 


Il. PREVAILING OPINIONS ON THEIR ORIGIN. 
In the first volume of Zofz’s Present State (1770) of 
Europe, in a note to p. 140, it is said—+*M. de Sanitsoix, 
in his history of Europe, says that M. Theophrastus Renau- 
dat, a physician of Paris, was accustomed to pick up the 
current reports, merely to amuse his patients; by which 
he became so much more in request than his contemporary 
physicians, he conceived the idea of putting them forth 
periodically, being aware that curiosity was more exten- 
sive than disease, and as the city was not so likely to be 
sick as curious, he might derive benefit by the publication. 





ing, and their ambiguities are perpetually overlooked. The 
g 


nciDs y seven—value, wealth, labor, capital, rent ‘ ; . ‘ 
a cau th this exposition mw ive oe on mplif.- that a comprehensive but concise history may be interest- 
wages, and profils. ith this exposition he gives an exe -|. h a ae ; 2 ; 

© : - é; ' Snel » press has had . wonderful growth, 
cation from Adam Smith, Malthus, M‘Culloch, Ricardo, Mill, Lay, ng. In Englanil the press has - 


Tue press has become so important in human affairs, 





As no press could be established without the authority of 


ithe court, Renuadot laid his plan before Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, in 1631, who gave the necessary authority. 


However, though it may have been the first of a publica- 





Storch, Torrens, Sismondi, &c. no two of whom agree in their de-|and the government having for more than a century seught 


— H . sea - -e its 0 7 ance € s ] | 
nitions. without success, (o reduce its consequence, has resorted 


“In short, Political Economy is well described by Horne Tooke, | to iis employment, as a meins of propagating sentiments 
as ‘the art of talking leargedly on a subject so as to be utterly favorable to iis measures; and we have seen men reach 
incomprehensible.” the highest stations of legislative, judicial, and executive 

When Smith commenced his lectures on the Wealth |trust, whose talents have been developed as writers for 
of Nations, it appears to have been an enterprise under-| public newspapers. We need name only Edmund Burke, 
taken suddenly and without preparation, for he began | Sir James M‘Intosh, and many others. 
| In France, the attacks of the press on the unfortunate 


( 





about the middle of the subject, and the real beginning 
| ( 
iI 


was about the middle. It was an undertaking wholly | 
political, under the auspices of the court, and for which |his ministers, to resort to means of violence, similar to} 


administration of Charles X. provoked the monarch and 
he was rewarded by a place of profit in the customs. ‘The|:hose that had failed in England; and the revolution of 3) 
~ | 

essay on Population, by Malthus, was another of the same | days, began in resisting the regal violence and expelled) 
) ; | 

f 
£146,682,844| But the dynasty which was called to occupy the same |, 
> | 
8,744,682) throne by popular sent ment, appears to pursue the press, | 

ito which the occupant is incidentally indebied for his ele- 


. 


character. When Geo. If. came to the throne, in 1760, | the dynasty. 
The public debt amounted to 
Taxes at the same time were about 


It was questioned then by grave statesmen whether the 
vation, as if he was avenging the cause of the expelled ¢ 
t 


country could bear further taxation. 
At the close of the War, in 1784, the debt king. 
£257,213,043| The violence and tyranny made manifest to the whole 

13,300,921 | world, is of that kind which is blind to its destiny, and/s 


amounted to 

Taxation to 

The war against France, in 1801, had aug- | : 
mented the debt to 256,213,045 | very precedent of tie events of the three days. jday, as it was thirty centuries ago. 








tion dedicated to a particular branch of news, it was not 
wholly new even in Europe; for there had been issued, 
several years before, at Venice, a periodical report of 
news, among which wif found a place alongside the sober 
reports of commerce. These papers were denominated 
Gazettes, because they were sold for a piece of money 


lenominated Gazetta. But those of Venice had a more 


ancient precedent in the circulars issued by the merchants 


f the Pireus, at Athens, and sent to Byzantium and Cy- 
rus, to Rhodes and Sicily, containing a sort of price cur- 
‘ent, and the current news attached, not by institution, 
yut by habit and the desire to oblige. 

Nor are we to stop here, we go into the days of Roman 
reedom, and we find established there, not » mere price 
current, but a periodical record of anecdote and news. 

In vol. 2, of the fifth edition of Cumberland’s Observer, 
here is a translation of a Roman newspaper, published in 
he time of Julius César. We should have given an ex- 
ract in illustration, but cannot lay our hands on the book. 

But we must go into ages still more distant, where we 
hall find newspapers in the amplest form of communicative- 


untaught by the years of experience in England, and the|ness, and existing in the same manner and form at this 
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“ It was the universal practice, as it contiiues to be, in 5 ihis'is the ou'er roow were my cletis =, * jdays of hair powder gnd queues, @tfiyed in London from some i. 
all the courts of the higher as well as of the petty princes at pp oe angtaprs 2 foe odie distant place, where for some quarter Of a century h’s eyes had " 
of Central Asia, to maintain an establishment for news. [ weg oe ee | a ) never looked upon the wonders of “the broad sheet.” He ar- 
A age ree And here Ihave iny ce eral roles @ od rives ata time of great public excitement. @He pains admittance P 
{t holds its place at this day, and at every eourt there Is the alphabet, and all put up to the gallery of the"House of Commons. Every thing there is be 
establi-yed under the charge of an Ukbar Navese, or Sec- ra ; interesting tohim, The top cs arelunfamiliar; the speakers are > 
retary for news, an office with a suitable distribution of |The news thus comm i have fallen into as much new. He sits there," paltag@listener, till fur o'elack.. The * 
assistants. In the more powerfal courts, such as Delh disrepute as the publi¢ mews. In the avertiamment announcing | House rises; and he perceives the hour with dismay, for he has in 
in the 16th and 17th century, the range of information re- the first number of the “Evening Posty Wer mber 6th, im taken place‘in the “Birmingham Tallyho” at eight. The old . 
quired was very comprehensive, and there might be seen r — <There ee ae Jane gentleman is punetutl ; but_he enjoys a short nap to his inex- | 
ten or twenty persons in an establishmetit whose only bu- 7s a eer” from tiiig-an * an oth pressible surprise he finds buyouts ut breakfast at St. Alban’s, tr: 
siness was to write down or transcribe reports. “ ‘ ste aa ad uentlpied a we # ry ie hone of starting. The old gentleman is refreshed, e 
‘The Hurkarus, or messengers, were proportionably nu_| po ey a mere has received a vm NS Mite os Pitta ted the en 
merous, their business being exclusively to carry tran-| nothing more than downrightfietion.” The same uaheslal baginaltige Mt call Rive due title freshc+ ae sila aft 
scripts from the ukbars of the court, and bring back tran-|speaking of the published papers, says, “We read thet, Sir: I was in the HduseUF Commooh this morning, and me 
scripts from the ukbars of others. own affairs ie the Dutch papers than in any of our own.” The) heard all the debate.”—“Thank you, Sir, Phasevit all here."— th 
These wkhars were sometimes used, like newspapers trade of a news correspondent seems to have suggested a sort of/f moan lust night Sir! Phat I presuine is yesterday's paper.”— 7 
in modern times, to deceive as well as to inform, and i:]47!0n of written news arid published news; for ee the nog “I beg your pardon, Sir, it is the ‘Times’ of this morning.”—“In- en 
is said of the Mogul Aurungzebe, that he deceived his of tee —— Oa ., “a bat os deed: but then it cau’t contain last night’s debate, you know,”— afi 
enemies constantly by the artitice of false reports, issued mencelltey Ichabdiiiln ta in coe ol first number ” ene eg word of it,—twenty columns, sumall print; and the divi- ren 
and diffused through the medium of his ukbars. The] .., thus announced: “This letter will be eae upon good writ- oe.” Se no 
style of those ukbars was usually very metaphorical, and) jng-paper, and blank space, left, that any gentleman may write] _ Asmile of incredulitqgaaarem over the countenanee of the aneient knc 
the mountain often produced its mouse, so that we may|his own private business. It does undoubtedly exceed the best ener but - rool a amused. In another hour, he has lon, 
look to Asia for the orig n of newspapers. of the written news, contains donble the quantity, is read og, Pg tn Se agers ut h ie " - a we Serisy ~ gated a 
‘The newspapers of England were the most carly and jabundance more ease and pleasure, and will be useful to improve | aly it aii Aortte, in > eae ae = kin 
effective in giving tone and that character of intelligence |the younger sort in writing a curious hand.” So iatliias " sastiaeiea tien ‘a , sveace whi a 7-3 a yh 
and energy which has become so prodigious in our time. We have bgen somewhat inindfe in pointing out the channels aah nareion alee hw alt ee ye aoe > wh 
At first, in England, they were calied Mercuries, it may of information on public events possessed by the nation ee a: thee eneninatiies- aunties . ee amtret en oa 
pea AO . mercauiiie and mendacuntiiiteentite than a century ago, because, if these circumstances are, _ cy BN od ET quotations are gives Whee | 
be presumed from the warheads i ra wen mee. : fairly considered, we shall cease to be surprised at the trifling fidelity ; the calculations that he could not follow are here pre- the 
racter of that god. Hublic men in the U. Siates, of all interest which the great body of the people then felt in the pro- sented to his eye with all the clearness of tabular arrangement. whe 
parties aoe jea ous of the press ceedings of their rulers. Public opinion could not then have ex-| He applies for information to his fellow-pussengers: and, towards We 
In a useful English publication, we find a more deta‘led|isted in the form which it wears at the present day. ‘Thrones the end of his journey, he impertectly comprehends that, by the pope 
statement than we could probably make out from memogy|were indeed shaken, and mmistries dissolved; but the great copie of labour, mental as well as physical, followed up by 550 
—we therefore adopt it. change of the state were almost wholly brought about by those pawerhn 8 etd whose operations may be depended upon to sak 
— who were were working, or hoping to work, the machine of," minute, such a wonder as the piper before him may be pro pape 
NEWSPAPERS. government. The people, comprising most part of the middle ( uced. But that it should be produced every day with undeviat- the | 
Wuen Roger L’Estrange (who, soon after the restoration of] and all of the poorer clusses, sometimes picked up by the stale in-| "8 punctuality, and should attempt every day completely to — 
Charles II, was appointed to the odious office of “surveyor|fyrmation which reached their Satrotiand emplopers; but ex- entity ‘pubtic curiosity, even up to the very hour when it is print- the y 
of the printnig presses”) set up, in 1663, his “Intelligencer,” he cept in the metropolis, they knew little aout public events, and = eng to wien somewhat unnecessary, He does not yet 000, 
announced that “One book a week may be expected to be pub- they were indifferent to Wai Gammimuences. They were satie- ao the san orsign with which large communities wateh and over, 
lished every Thursday, and finished upon the Tuesday nigit,!¢.4 to address the throne, OF Se iisa'the parliament at sl ra aya public events. He will soon learn. At seven o'clock State 
leaving Wednesday entire for the printing it off” The “In-| Vin oF come leader, who still retained much of the power ill ‘ean pen ge - yin 3 pean sa ws a pa 
telligencer” preceded the “London Gazette” about two years.) ia once of feudality. In Londom,¢ertainly ; the middle wate Lae - — we Tes “ npplene" yea 04 a 
being, like the Gazette, published “with privilege.” This paper,!even Jabouring classes, were eaget for news, and exercised their| what aie is a as tee : / aim 3 tor le: yen pone 
of which there isa copy in the British Museum, consists of four right of commenting upon it with considerable energy. Even the paper was hans Ss tena # : re Ki a , - ) Pm Wy re 2 
pages, about the size of the pages of the “Companion to the|those published newspapers, after the revolution, affected to la-| tion oi tlie Paatiiens Pr press a ree O'¢ 1% ; anda eputa- . er 
Newspaper,” but equal in matter to a little more than two pages! ment this temper of the metropolis. “The meanest of shopkeep-| y-titior “ 7 ner mee “—_" oll, in Consequence, with . we h 
of the “Companion.”—As it occupied all Wednesday in printing] erg and handicrafts,” says the “British Mercury” in 1712, supund|<ensee of edadenn” cau ta a bee — — 
off, all ‘Tuesday was employed in completing the arrangement| whole days in coffee-houses to hear news and talk politics, whilst] wonders cease ?” The pts: ee i. ieee a a a pera 
of the information it contained ; and thus, this very slender al-| their wives and children want bread at home.” Coffee-houses} vreaktast tue t 4 Bi a hom aoe aren oon yen 
lowance of news, which the public of London could purchase on) were. in the same spirit, called “Penny Universities,” Politics, | ,; - ato ge moraing @ Birmuagham paper is laid upon the aoa 
the Thursday, was not of a more recent date than the previous | fils lid sae a e sole job Swift in his a sin ae — it being Watunday, he expects under the post- The 
Monday. The post then did not go every day; and it went very| ae ee Ay poh pew Prve po de ae + ign —— angen: bad the s srrangewent ot provincial newspapers, has re 
glowly when it did go: so that in many parts of the kingdom, holon . ‘ “tt oa pata oe apt vn ns — oe ” London span fuesday.” Instead of this, he tinds two columns be ma 
“Intelligencer.” of August 31st, 1662, [the date of the edi, 0 ae ow a . £ he a ot guanien couunent upon the very debate whica he heard 5 and to cou 
- sige. ‘ ik rg more ghosts or murderers now for love or money.” But if Lon-|the speeches of the members given at a much more satisiactory newsp 
ber,) would be stik anne - ite following ™ “ hae eg don had a scanty meal of intelligence, the provinces were almost/iengti than they were accustomed to be in the best conducted advuce 
pi scsahanicd das Cmecaia es earadeadas 4 ile ili without a mouthful ; and thus the public ey of London had |mor.ing papers of his younger days. But the wonder is not even of pro 
wore Wot very azide to promote this information and ‘watiafbe- alwa ys an undue power, till, by the eepaonen of newspapers, the yet over. In another halt hour the waiter brings in a London inust, | 
tion, for the privileged author of the “Intelligencer” mys, in his pulsations of the — rt were felt at the extremities of the politi- evenlug paper and there, to his sull greater astonishment, he sees ward t 
first number, ‘,As to the point of printed intelligence, I Reubeahied cal body. sea a debates . sens yg ar live or six Columns of debate on the night betore, broken off in egies 
myself; that snpposing the press in order, the people in their right to a te a ren —— pet tangle , _ " yr 00 athe —_ mae left the Hon. Member speaking at eight vs 
dhould never have my vote; because I think Iageiite the multi- lied with odie for the formation of public opinion. But ae, = charm 
tude too familiar with the actions and counsels of their superiors, P “4 i a alll ake ; fortnicht ho bea "ite res These °perations are somewhat different from the “one book an 
too pragmatical and censorious, and gives them not only an itch, when = cones to SOtk W satel ortnight upon the road,—wihenla week may be expected to be published every ‘l'uursday, and ma P 
but a kind of colorable right and licence to be meddling with|°Y"" Oxford was a two-days journey—although a few of the! finished upon the Tuesday night, leaving the Wednesday entire beets A 
the government” ‘The people, however, were not to be stinted | Population inight cmp ip the fullness of time, for the printing it off L’Estrange’s “Intelligencer” comprised an 
in the extent and quality of their information after the fashion of i am ene about as much matter as a close column of a daily papet—and it orkin 
this writer; for, in spite of privileges and surveyors of the prees,| creat body of the wate % Pi fs: af es ey probably did not sell a hundred w here the wc circulated daily seeks te 
dy the beginning of the next century, before a stamp was re-| > he OO A to bear upon public affairs than the in paper eells a thousand. Here, therefore, is two-hundred-fold as straich: 
quired upon newspapers, there were published in London one| ringing _ ’ ; J A ' ld h tl inuch mechanical labour employed upon the modern paper as et” ip 
daily paper, fifteen three times a week, and two twice a week. habitants of the colonies. At pi. Ace: . mt ah ; v or upon the ancient; that labour is performed every day instead of pa - 
About this period, provincial papers first began to appear. ball Gt ip eubound ; ve gue party was played out belore! vice a week; and it is performed ina fifth of the time. The res oy 
The desire of news from the capital, on the part of the wealthier they could -_ be . we “senna a a eee rapidity which begins in the very first process of writing is con- vidual 
country residents, and probably the false information and the im- iat os rears sina _— aie pte iit po , > 1 P@) tinued through the editing, prinung, and publishing ; aud is fol- sates 
pertinence of the new-writers, led to the common establishment) P°* operations of the present tome. aene* rere “Vv ect lowed up with equal rapidity in every stage of its circulation, Ralahine 
of a very curious trade,—that of a correspondent, who, for a sub-|'"S Papers in London, and eight a Bech of ae — There are some persons who think that all this activiety ¢ of parti 
ecription of three or four pounds \per annany wrote e letter of have appeared al eee ” oa — ee » a me uewspapers is a public evil. ‘I'lis species of opinion has been ean 
news every post-day to his subscriber in the country. This pro- man had shut his ye - y ‘or mae Se ae a toy 4 mt endeavoring to make head against every diffusion of kaw ‘eae 
fession probably existed in the reign of James I.; for in Ben pear niireculous. Let Us suppose @:FevereR® Geen “iby the press, since the invention of prinung. In some state } their 
Jonson's play “The Staple of News,” written in the first year ol] * «What Dawks and Dyer have of news.” These writers ot the opinion is still acted upon by those in authority ; and news Fe erent 
\. Charles L., we have a very curious and amusing description of] news letters were hitched ito the immortality of a Latin Ode, by] P@Pers are put by the government under censorships. It is long dr te 
\ an office of news manufacturers: one Anthony Alsop. since, in our own country, they have been attempted to be thua. al powe 
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controlled. Cardinal Wolsey was of opinion, when the inven-'ed it. ‘The people, if we know them rightly, will not be led away | ‘er /eney being the extension of knowlege to the lower 
tion of printing had brought sehism into t.e church, that “since from a deep sense of the r-sponsibil ties of that power, by the so- - 
printing could not be put down, it were best to set up learning phistry or the violence of any phrase writer, however skilful he 
against learning ;” and, in the same way, when L’Estranye (ho may be in his vocation. 3 

appears to have represented the court of Charles II.) began his td » is 
“Intelligencer,” he svys,“There is not anything which at this) In another English paper we find tWe following shrewd 
instant more i ports his majesty’8"service and the pullic, than) remarks. 
to redeem the vulgar from their former mistakes and delus.ons, 
and to preserve them from the like for the time to come ; to both 











wders! He proceeds: 

“Human virtue and prosperity, man’s happiness here and 
hereafter, are not destined to sink under the depravity [that is 
the extension of knowledge to the lower orders] of the press, any 
more than they did under the legions of Rome, the lances of chi- 
’ valry, or the scymeter of Mahomed. In considering how any 

“Tae Isetvevce or Newsp.pers ox Pratic Opixton.—Every | evil [for example, the liberty of the press,] may be remedied, we 
which purposes the prudent management of a Gazette may con one his heard of tae says of Burke, thet the man who reads} oust first endeavor to.get at the bottom of the principles on 

sem: j ; La Ae weil ‘LEs ee Rae SMe. a he wspaper every day for six moaths, will certainly become a| which it rests. Generally speaking, the press is Democratic de- 
tribute in a very high degree, /Estrange was wise enough | ‘ - The saves Wb : cidellin. which ted ; ape 
to set up newspaper, against newspaper, as Wolsey was wise corivert to its @pinioas. The saying has grown into a truism. |¢’¢edly, which is demonstrated by the circulation of the leading 

s s : d : - M - an a , : . . . . = 
enough to set up learning against learning. Seventeen years /t appears to us, however, that new eifeunstances have arisen in|P®pers. The influence of property and of the higher orders is 
» “Ss - » Se er ae , she : P aps ia te ne ; 
after the publication of L’Estrange’s “Intelligencer;” the govern. |W soci tl egnlition, throu s whieh @ great deal—much more | ‘tally unable to counteract this tendency. Wealth, virtue, and 
=] C = : é > ° > vert _ = H 
ment,was weak enough to make proclamation “ior suppressing |*hgn people.ia geaeral are apt to believe—of this newspaper | knowlege, are overborne by numbers, passion, and ignorance 
2 ig i i : = 4 . . x ; ° TT 2 > € 2 > > > g Pye > 
the printing and publishing unlicensed new-)ooks and pamphlets power has been destroyed. We think that the saying of Burke Phe greatest genius and the noblest talents are exerted on the 
oc eo -y “ e 2 . ‘ . servativ ide: »} > sre of orat) is otive 
of news.” The proclamation was put forth in vain. When a)—ttue as it was in his own diy, and applicable us it has been to pore tien side; bat their sphere of operation is comparatively 
SERA tckiing even the faiutest approaches to 0 represeahap] ti state of political kuowlere in this eOumtry, at any period limited. he degenerate character, the l.centious tendency, the 
tive government, the people will be informed upon those public since that day till th» first session of the reformed Parliament— harmeaious gpsendency over property and education, are the 
affairs, in the transaction of which they have a share, however “0W describes a past stale of society. We are perfectly aware qualities — pasa ney ut dhabte bd Rantating 
Whe RT eet lie a, lof the fury we eiiit: provoke by the declaration: but wé@o ‘not|°" Soverament; saps the bulwarks of morals; and its ascendency 
remote. ren their representive system is really a valid one, Y I : ; ever Widisestl wives it the victory over all the institut f 
‘ » 4 . . . . e yes it > VICto a e SLILt ») - 
Ho attempts to interrupt the dissemination of this species of sirink, on that accouat, fro a expressing our belief that the pres- sien . 7 vd ee) ecustes ae vies Pay “agency 
; : A .|ciety. ye d cou 3 pernicious te > 3 
knowlege, directly by censorship, or indirectly by tax, can ever “ge of newspaper wisdo.n is shaken, and for ever. The age of| |. 4 suena ake aie a ee ae 
Pi te i A leading Quelle ie colts discover the means of resisting these methods of attack. Diffi 
0: 8 eed, eS 5 ‘4 P ; 4 
. ; ‘ i. : cult as the task of combatting. xres > } 

The people of this country, as it appears to us, have been ma-| “Itis not our intention, in the Present paper, to enter into it is a “s re g, 80 great a power undoubtedly is, 
king rapid strides during the last half century in the acguis.tion any nice investigation of tic causes of this curious phenomenon.| w “ 7 ‘ batti ; 
of sound political knowledve. They have been waking these! The main cause miy be described in a fe 3: iat aan hat then is to be done in combatting so public and pfne- 

po ve. y have been waking these} The main cause mty be described in a few words:—The people trati at - Dimes st discove sthod of mahi 
strides coneurrently with the increase of newspapers. In 1732, | have taken the business of thinking into their own hands. In ae 8 — tidy ean egg ng - ing 
my lati + Great Bite age caenann +1 lin a ° ; __ |its influence counterbalance the force of numbers. The moment 

when the population of Great Britain was about 7,000,000, the the quaint language of Hobbes, th *y are no longer in a condition this is done, the cause of order is secure; till it isthe case society 

at ; m Po. : . : < ’ +4 ” « r ’ Sy 
number of separate newspapers published was O38; in IS21, when esther *io be trinted with depemlenc? o4 the potent, or s¢ribbled rests on an unstable equilibrium / 
the population was 14,060,000, the number yas 166; in ISS2 ,. : J ; 7 stare # . : : i 

’ ’ ~ over with the opinions of their doctors. “ [t is im vain to talk of coercing the press by fetters 

when the population was above 16,000,000, the number was 205. | y- y al sped 
We had thus in 1782, one newspiper to each 110,000 of the 


pulation; in 1821, one to each 90,000; and in 1832 one to each! : we -a ablwavs iow » annlicat |. “ ‘ “age 
pop : f readies \s we hav always in view the as Heaton of the itself: the demon of truth, clothed in tie armor of hell, can be 


AY Nf > ; . ’ ] 
55,000. In the United States the increase has been still more . P al, ue once: meee , cats, * ne , : 
avid BR fose thé Resolution, in 1775 ther Gre BT new jfransactions of oti-r coua‘tri S$, as exampl ss or w arning- combatted only by the spirit of truth, clothed in the silent robe of 
. ? PL OL nm, ide sre WW > OU oO heWs- . . vr , 
maa in the British North American colonies. In 1810 when|*" oi own, We my ase this oceaston to oer some re |innocence !!! 
the population of the United States was 7,060,000 the number of | narks connected with the general in‘luence of the press.| “But how, it will be asked, 1s opinion to be brought round to 
newspapers was 358, or one newsp»per to about every 20,000 of| )f our own public newspapers, it mus’ be acknowlege: nn ecihase i agence he me: “ tae py ao: 
' i , ; , 4 ates to devote Jarge sums to sustain a military and naval for 
the population. In 1830, when the population was above 12,000,-| hat in pont f natevial and intellect, they stan! low r say £15,000,000 easiest hituiliaitals hale thet ‘ 9 
000, the number of newspapers was above S00, «Fr one to about! than those of the most arbitrary gov rn nents of Europe ps 7] : li 1 ld b he wh - 3 Mi, pion 
every 15,000 of the population. The newspapers of the United | = 4! ee ¢ ating tgs os Ea i: Ma oe ney pee of Se 
States be rnot but t! tat ‘ f th t t! mid such is the s'ran .¢ perversity of the human temper, |turn it to the defence of order and regular government.” 
ates bear nO Lix at aw !5 bul The postatyve,! le pauper be not! , ' " . ie . bol a ° 
: her: appears to be a marked pred+liction for those foreizt 
carried above one hundred miles, is one cent (about one half} bes. se — f a 
‘ : . sh. . |nubli ‘ations which are the most il.beral, and devoted to Be ae Me ince 
penny.) Now during all the period of this rapid increase of hte}, lavis! ns of fendivlism at large, and it requires very little commentary. J:a- 
: : . : ' the slavish re nains eud | ° ‘ , ad . 
ciaculation of nowspapers, both in Oreat Britain an. the United |{"S 585 ss “= , ? hiavel was said to have treated of the power of govern- 
Pe F le, we h inted and published in tl . . 
, a | ‘or example, we 7e nfed and nubdlishe th. ‘ . 
States, it cannot be shown that te people of either country have! w cx, OS . a isnee i ment sarc astically; but here we have from the capital of 
. 173 2 : , ' ri ariy ay ’ ack 
fallen back in thet real political kn wledge. On the contrary,| UN e I States, the London Quirerly Review, and Black- 
we have no doubt that they have each made a great and rapid} wood’s Magazine, two of the most unreserved advocates 





CURLOUS INCONSISTENCY. cutions. These brutal remedies, fit only for a savage age, are 
totally inadequate. The only antidote to the press is the press 


These brief quotations exhibit the spirit of the article 


ancient Scotland, a spirit which scorns disguise or equi- 
advance in the knowledyve of their own duties, as weil as of their) gf arjitriry power. In some nom):rs of Blackwood, and verngmaag Who talks of the interests of society, as if the 
own rights, We buliove that while they have each become! . . % 2) T Hf ' : ; » app . bs é P « oe . mitfions who produce the riches of society, and wit: out 

> , the Quarterly, the United Sta‘es are spoken of at this| nich the rich would be oor indeed, were mere machines$ 





more impatient of misgovernment, they have each uequired a : 
greater capacity to be honestly, wisely, and quietly governed. : . ; , ; ie ihe recommends toaccomplis) by bribery, what cannot be 
The time, we hope, is fast passing away (although the argument} ‘8 matter of ee impot nt malice, perhaps it is bette: resisted by reasoning. After a quantity of raving, the 
has recently been used) when a disunction shall be attempted to) ey shoul thus operly express shemselves; but as to artic'e winds up, by recommending the support of ay resg 


day, as the rebellious provin es, the Americar rebellion, 


be made between the ability of the great and that of the humble} he preference given to the press so applied, it argues not | doyored to conserve the government, tobe paid amply by the 
to coinprehend a politic il question. We co not believe that all/very mach for American understin ling integrity or taste./vovernment itself—/alent musi be opposed to talent,and the 
newspapers, with an expensive stamp, must necessarily be the . . 
advucates of social order, and especially the defenders of the rights 
of property. We do not think taat a low stamped newspaper 
must, to be acceptable to the poorer classes of readers, put for- 


We have before us anarti-‘le in Blackwood’s Maga-|h ghest ab.lities must be engaged on the side of order; to 
tine for Sep'enber, 1834, on tie in'luence of the press, | reward successful exertion w.th the same honors, rank, 
vhich is very explicit in’ its hostility tohiman freedom ;|consideration, and power which is bestowed on the chiefs 
't is composed with considerable talent and morejof armies and navies, on lawyers in the courts, and on 





ward doctrines which have for t.eir object the subversion of all} t 
Aygiety, and the establ’shment of anarchy upon the ruins of law. indi ative in its slarms and projects, for curbing, con-|statesinen wag direct public coinsels. An able states- 
We believe that the humbler classes of newspaper readers are} r¢ ling, or destroying te freedoa of the press, than the|man of France has said, 





not to be captivated so easily as the writers of sou newspapers | 5 ing nous product ous of th: English press generally.| “ In the present state of civilization, it is nothing short of in- 
imagine, by the rhetorical — which have such a prowl) itoccapies 19 pages of that Macazire, and is therefore Sanity to suppose it possible to destroy the press: it 1s a moral 
charm in theirown Jiitle coteries. Violent denunciations and the | *g | power which you cannot arrest, but in a transitory manner; 
most perverse misconstructions of the motives of every man in| : ° ana Fe ‘public journals have become a necessary of life. There is no 
office, incessant sneers, never-ending suspicions, hatred of every fr the parpese oF anim version. As it is, we can offe ‘power in nature which can interdict their circulation. I cannot 
conceive a government whose first care is not the press, and 
‘above all the means of directing it. Itis capable of being neu- 
“The great changs of recent times have been mainly owing tralized by talent, and the power which government ,has at its 
etraigh;forward population; and the papers who deal in such to the india mice of the press; but it is extraordinary that, while disposal, but it cannot a" eee. ; It is —— — it is 
wares will not find the demand for them extended with the ex-|8° 3°°™ ant important an ele nent his now for the first time | know a that the greatest part of governments and administrations 
tension of the market. On the contrary, we have no doubt that | been brought to bear fully on public alfiirs, the attention of have fallen under the attacks of the press, that hitherto it has 
should a reduction of the tax add greatly to the number of indi- Statesmen should be so little turn of to the . principles by which | never occupied the eeption of ministers, but by severe laws or 
‘it is governel, en! the moins by which it is regulated. Every rigorous and impolitic prosecutions, which only augment influ- 
one gifte} with the powers of Foresight, or historical information, | ence. But nevertheless, the power which directs the influence 
is sensible of the inJazne: of the press, and deplores its present of the press, or neglects it, is on the verge of destruction.” 


too ample for our Limits, else we should give it ent! 


practical measure improvement, unceasing agitation techange|on'y a br.ef abstract. The writer sets out with say- 
the state machinery, indifference or opposition to its most useful | jpe— 

workings, outpousings of personal spite, and chucklings of per- 
sonal vanity—tlies* ere not the matertils to please an earnest an 


vidual newspapers, because adding to the number of newspaper 
purch:sers, those papers Wll have fhe best hopes of a large cir- 
culation who deal w th great political subjects, not in the spirit; os : Leaipig af 
of partisanship, and therefore of insincerity, but with an honest, pernicious tendency. Every ee: oer that it has affected 7 These ex'racts are very far short of a full exh.bition of 
greater change in human affairs than either gunpowder or the! he spirit of the article in Blackwood, but they afford 


trustworthy, and comprehensive spirit. Those as we think, will “ 4 : ; ; oD 
t noass. Every wise min tremles at the ascendency of Demo- ‘ Me 
—— agi J ‘enough for reflection and admonitien. 


2 the most popular, who take tlie elements of pol tical philosophy : 
rtheir gui es; not exaggerating thy slonder of the day for a T#tcamouion, tow tich tre exteasion of -political reading to the tank kn eesti lt Diliae. 0 snenatialts 
norrentary triumph, and, above all, recollecting th t thev are al- lower orders is extended.” We have in our own ¢ ry é s a sympathe 


— ° 29° Fe aS een P ahtentoth @ arti it! he iri 7 
dressing a people who have recently hecome invested with politi- The tone and terns of this invective extract evhibits|co:nciaence + pan ae —— —_ op non w ~ 

g ‘. igs . eat : rer *e . oattem tenets Tho hiehe ( “kK WOO e- 
¢al power, toa much larger extent than they ever befure possess-| ihe spir.t of the aristocratival mouarchy, the pernicious |conservati ve journal, The higher orders, Blackwo 
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that there has been an influence exercised ona majority of | 
the Senate having the same purpose in view. | 
Those papers have been supplied with the facili‘ies of 
power, to act against the Democracy and its Democratic 
government i oufprincipal citiess—and that in the reck-| 
lessness of a desperate and’ disappointed ambition—the 
Senate has contrived to make dargesses under the pretext 
of furnishing information to the public, and to waste im- 
mense and unheard of sums for those odious purposes. 


Meanwhile, it is not the talent, nor the fideli y, nor the 


signates as constituting society; the lower orders as their 
; and recommends counteracting the free journals, 
¢ up talent, and opposing aristocratic argument 
mocratic argument and de- 


enemies 
by buyin, 
and aristocratic presses, to de 
mocratic presses. 

Change but the scene of the -apital cities of States, to 
the national capital, and we see already in operation, for 
was recommended in Blackwood, only 
in September last. 

With us, in America, there is no legitimate aristocracy; 


some years, what 


NATIONAL 

I travelled by stage last fall, from mn to Cincinnati. I 
had but one cou, panion, an eastern gen n—and much of our 
conversation was upon the history, resources, people and pe- 
culiarities of the west. At Hamilton, a third person’ joined us. 
‘This was a Kentaeky drover who was returning from “a jaunt 
jest over into Llinoig and Indiana.” He was rude—but as frank 
whole-souled a fellow as you Willmcet once in a long time. 

While rolling rapidly over the rien bottom land immediately 
this side of Hamilton, iny eastern companion and myself recom- 
menced our conversation on western subjects. Our new friend 
did not listen to us long in silence. Perceiving that J knew 


® 





judgment of the presses which labor to overturn the de 
which sustains the freedom of the people. or the 
press, but the strong sense of individual ‘right, and the 
consciousness of the blessings of liberty, which renders! 
the people secure, and too numerous to be purchased by 
those who would cheat first, and trample upon them afters 
wards. ME 

The press however is so degenerate, and in fact so fee- 
ble, that there is much public danger, unless the people 
look to it. 


aristocracy in every other form but legal. 
OF the talent of our public press little can be said: itis a 
dry, unprofitable, and degenerate institution; it has no 
concentration but when bought, or seeking to be bought, 
when it is not actually set up by party; and then the 
generally wasted by the perverted mode 


but we have 
mocracy, 


force of truth is 
of its application. 

But dulkand barren as the Democratic press generally 

, the would be aristocratic press presents no more im- 
pressive or attractive capacity. In Europe, the aristo- 
cratic presses exhibit some talent, and little of grossness; 
the Worinthian pillars do not present at their base a gross- 
ind indecorum at variance with the artifice of their 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY- 
INDIAN QUAKERS, OR SADDS. 

“The people of this sect, chiefly traders (though some are 
zemindars, cultivators, and artizans,) seem to be thinly scattered 
over the British provinces ; and they meet annually during the 
Hooly at such places as their leaders choose to select. On the 
present occasion, about three thousand persons of both sexes and 
various ages assembled at Delhi. Their head-quarters, distin- 
guished by a doubled-poled tent, were in one of the serais of 
Trevelyanpore, where the Sadds observed the ceremonials of 
their religion, at sunrise and sunset, for several days. 

“The whole congregation at these hours, forming a sort of 
circle, repeated a form of prayer, and ebanted a hymn in the 
open air. The sacred book of their faith (called simply Pothee,) 
they informed.me, was read and expounded in the tent by an in- 
dividual elected for life, or during good behaviour whom they 
would not designate @uroo, Pundit, or Padree, so that I con- 
clude he is accounted a laynan. 

“From this person I learned the following particulars respect-| 
ing the tenets of the Sads, which he said were enjoined in their 
scriptures. 


ness 
capitals. 

Yet with us the contrast is very striking—our Corinth- 
ians thatwould be, have too much of the clown about 
them; their presses bold the preeminence in vulgarity; 
and are 40 solicitous of distinction, that they prefer shin- 
ing in the grossness of vice, rather than not to shineat all. 
Weleave the puny efforts of the presses as too insipid for 
special notice; to fix upon transactions which they have 
been instrumental in promoting; we refer to three trans- 


yr 
5 


actions. 
1. The scandalous feast at Powelton—which to a 
. y ! € s Tare) ; ‘ea © « © be 
stranger who should happen to se¢ it, must appear as If 
of disgrace on the society in 


contemplated to cast a slur 
whic! 


it occurred. 
Q. A petty clown, of the name of Crockett, was sent to 


something about matters and things in the backwoods, he ad- 
dressed himself to me. 

f « May be you've been over in Hoosherland in your day, 
stranger ?” 

“Yes—once.” 

“Well—aint they cautious ont thar, anyhow 

The eastern gentleman swiled. He had before him a visible 
illustration of one topic of our previous conversation. 

I sild into the drover’s mood as easily as he had into our con- 
versation. 

«“ Rough ‘exteriors, but generous hearts.” 

«You may well say that, stranger. Naturally I aint rawboned; 
but you can see I ha’int got muck flesh on my bones to brag of 
now; aiid my skin’s like the backside of a bacon ham, and my 
hair as crisped and frizzled as a nigger’s"—— 

«“ Or as the sidé locks of some of our ladies that you may have 
noticed, when you passed through the city last spring.” 

“Exactly ha! ha! wha! Your ladies’ —— 

« But we must’nt forget our neighbors of Hoosherland.” 

“No, Well—may be you'd like to hear how t become as 
lean asa Jarsey pig. You see, I wasdown in the Wabash coun- 
ty, and the fever and ager coteh me there ; and between the 
two, they shuck and burnt all the fleshYoff. my body, and tried to 
make leatlier of my skin and nigger’s wool of my hair. They 
kept me down four weeks, cool; but they, found my jints too 
well put togetiier, to be shuck to pieces by @ trifle. So I got on 
my feet agin, and am ng back to Kentuck, seamper. Four 
d it, rough and tumble; and we was purty well 
r, and the next 
}bave me down agin; but coulda’t bold me still 
enough, for | kept roll iing and shaking all the time. 
But two on one wasnt fair play ; | couldn't standeit; and stranger 


rh 


Tol 
weeks we 
matched, f tell you; for one day L would be mas 


the rascals we 





Congress, from a border country. This man was perhaps 
more knave than fools but certainly it was only asa buffoon 
even amusing, and that for a short space. 


“The Sadds worship only one God, the Creator of all things, | 
and disown every kind of idolatory, They maintain | ve equality, | 
of men, make obeisance to none, and recognise no distinction of| 
caste or rank, thoagh they profess homage to virtue, aud shew | 
contempt far'Vvice, in their conduct towards others. ‘They are 
not permitted to serve as. soldiers, Mer to use arms for offensive 
purposes ; but it is allowable for them to fight in sel/-defence. 
“The dress of the men must be entirely white, uments 
of gold and silver are thought indecent in males; but the we 
men, it would appear, are permitted to wear some jewels, and| 
enertainment, but with presents, as if he had j coloured clothes. Both sexes are strictly forbidden to eat any 
thing that has lived, to get intoxieated, or to smoke tobacco.— 
Sads cannot take an oath; and in the courts at Mirzapore, where 
they are numerous, their simple affirmation, F was told, is held 
equivalent. Every one of this'creed must earn a livelihood by 
honest means. If reduced to poverty through infirmity or 1n- 
evitable misfortune, he is supported by his brethren in faith, who 
expel him, however, if his destitution arise from indolence or 
misconduct. 

“A Sadd can have but one wife, and she only one husband. 
Adultery or concubinage in either of them is severely punished. 
In regard toa future state, they believe the righteous to enjoy 
happiness in the presence of the Almighty, and the souls of the 
wicked to transmigrate into brutes. ‘They seem to have no con- 
ception of any other hell than this earthly degradation. | 
nts | “The Sadds own themselves Hindus in blood, but eagerly dis | 

lclaim the polytheism and superstition of their countrymen. They | 
We had purposed to have given some sketches of our |tefine an avatar to be an inspired man commissioned by the Deity, 
though no incarnation of the God-head ; and from such a person 

they pretend to derive their sacred book. 

“They are theists, apparently of the Vedanti school ; whence 
Nana, the patriarch of the Seiks, asdistinguished from the Singhs, | 
or followers of the Guru Govind, probably derived the peaceful 
tenets ofa faith by far too refined to endure among barbarians. 

“When informed of the peculiarities of a religious order in 
Sngland who eall themselves Friends, the Sadds, having heard 
something of them before, proposee now to hold a special meet- 
ing to prepare an address to a sect which so much resembled’ 
their own; and, to promote their intercourse, I have engaged to 
forward their communication to Joseph Pease, M. P. for Durham.’ 

Delhi Gazette. 


that he could be 
This clown was induced to cooperate by some of the aris- 
tocracy, who flattered him to believe that he was more 
than he thonght himself; and they set him up for a langh- 
ing stock, to the degradation of Congress. This petts 
buffuon was led through our principal cities, as if he were 
a prodigy s and in Philadelphia, +h was the state of 
moral sentiment, that a subscription prov ided him not only | 


e 





with an 
gained some great achievement, or performed some act of 
noble charity, 

The third exhibition was that of one not more dignified 
and perhaps less meritorious than Davy Crocket—Mr. 
Poindexter, a Senator now no more, had distinguished 
himselfonly by the malignity and grossness of his temper; 
these qualities recommended him to the aristocracy that 
would he of our good city of Philadelphia, and he, too, 
was feasted. 

Here the very order of social morality was contumili- 
ously travestied; vice and ignorance and folly, were held 








up for applause and favor, and the press was found as 
“P | 
well adapted to propagate the grossness as the recipie 


were to swallow it. 


American newspapers, but matter crowds in so redun- 
dantly, that we cannot fulfil within owe necessary limits 
the whole of our design. ; 

But these odious and contemptible transactions are 
the results of a combination as profligate and marked as 
the Machiavelisin, openly recommended in Blockwood; 
here it is only a characteristic of the corruption already in 
practice. 

It must be seen by every every observer, thet the Bank 
of the United States has possessed and has employed that 
power recommended to be employed in England; and 








vet purty d 1 sick of thesserape before we 
er take hold of two chaps from among the 
And they are the very devil, every body knows. 


may be I d 
got through. 


t 
I 
nobs, any time. 
Well we had our bout—tbat is me and the raseally fever and 
Hoosher farmer’s in the Wabash country. 
I was kept there five weeks; and whea | asked for my bill; is 


i 


aver—at a worthy old 


you'll take my word for’t, the kind old codvzer wouldn't take a 
shillinn.. [hadn't been inach trouble—was we!come to what I'd 
had night wake the youn’ dans a present if | chose—never charged 
@ stranger nurthen fora night. or two's lodging—eoulda’t think 
of turning his house into @ tavern.’ So tlie ian stepped out; 
and I began to look about for the urchins that were not big 
enough to be at work. There were three fine white-haired boys 
—Shem—Ham and Japhet—and a pale, delicate little girl Ruth; 
I gave Rathy my breast-pin, and Japhet my pen-knife, and Ham 
(who was a school boy) my ever pol ed pencil, and Shem (the 
oldest) my watch; and sucha bobbing of heads, and seraping of 
feet, and glistening of eyes, as there was among the little flock, 
I never see before; when I stooped down to kiss little Ruthy 
my heart tell you, fluttered about every which way, and felt en- 
tirely too big for its cage.—What's o'clock, stranger, seeing as 
” «Almost four.” 

Whoop, driver—hallaoo? Reckon your 


I’ve no time-teller now 

“Wes!iall get in late. 
team’s taking a nap!” 

«Guess your tongue isn’t troubled much in that way,” mut- 
tered the driver. “T'was well the Kentuckian did not hear him. 

And so we rolled ¢ to the city, much pleased with the 
company of the jolly hearted Kentuckian.— Westeru paper. 

=O @ Gee — 

College for Ladies.—The Kentucky Legislature has confer- 
red upon Messrs. Van Doren’s Institute for young ladies, in Lex- 
ington, the chartered rights and standing of a college by the name 
of Van Doren’s College for young Ladies. 

By the power granted to the board of trustees and faculty of 
the college, we understand from the Daily Reporter, that a di- 
ploma and the honorary degree of M. P. L. (Mistress of Polite 
Literature) will be conferred upon those young ladies who com- 
plete the prescribed course of studies; and that the same honor 
may be conferred upon other distinguished literary ladies in our 
country; and also that the honorary degree of M. M. (Mistress of _, 
Music,) and M. I. (Mistress of Instruction,) may be conferred,“ 
by this college upon suitable candidates. 





